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L'Kco  d'Italia,  au  Italian  journal  published  in 
New  York,  thus  speaks  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Marsh  to  Sardinia: 

The  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh  has  been  appointed 
trubuN-udor  of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  the 
new  king  of  Italy,  and  will  therefore  be  the  first 
Amerioan  diplomat  to  occupy  such  a  charge.  We 
are  grateful  to  PrejidentLincoln  for  such  an  excel- 


tunitieti  ul  those  who  claimed  this  office  as  a  re- 
ward for  political  services,  and  has  given  it  to  one 
who  is  no  party  man,  but  recommended  by  his  own 
personal  merits i  showing  that  the  executive  wished 
more  to  provide  for  the  office  than  for  the  man. 
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A  IfflfAK  TBIIHTne  TO  ABRAHAM 


(Fret*  i-A.  £a;vjif,T  (hii/enife,  Or.'**"  IB.) 

At" OF   Tin-    ItOICUt    MTIO.H.t   ODRKtm  » 

Tui  ffclkititee.  od&raa  he*  been  awt  from  Itnlr  Jo 
fttadut  Jnhfiioiu  by  lb*  Kmnau  N«te«xs4l  C«a- 
mliLee*  icfefeipi&itd  tx  a  taemorlil  etos*  fteai  the 
>*11  or  Serrim  TuJlitii,  sfrpr?pn*.l*3y  kiniMi- 
'  "  Knwwl  Prrt«*at :  AU  Ktimf*  ki)  jtrat.«  wi'.b 
a  inrjow*  ac4  IkdkauJKoi  alaust  a*  gnat  at  Ibat  >,r 
Acrtita  H«df,  at  flip  nairn  of  lip  &*th  *f  AV«» 
hut  Iiastoln,  *fcd  g»TC  mmfi  tapreailon  of  lu  grtef  In 
tnwfMtiof mtilutteee  to  the  JK&tail  OtipfBeteo/t, 
li-ilj  uztilxd  her  vs«o  wish  tie**  of  the  ctber  mine*, 
but  tli*  itemise  *Ji«r*,  ttlil  np&«b£  from  the  £r*»t 
IrtL'cn  fiaUlj^  btis  nwt  fckJ  la  loo  tfceouule  rrpm* 
whlrh  --w  (arena  tSfm  thi  btfrpxpwr  of  the 
i arrow  tsry.  MUB  fell  «a  Jtoentof  of  that  fcwiibls 

»ni«dK[L  ' 

"Tkty  therefore  bepo  tobe  able  w  nxprcpi  4a  the 

fir  Ahr+iies  iinroto.  *afl  lie  imw  »fcat»,  elLxtj 
Linen  at  hca  death,  by  Jtadieg  to  th*m  a  frugmmt 
&e&  llit  W«U  h  B«*)u*  TuSlua,  on  whleb  thaj 
lux*  caused  to  1*  tagiovrf  ifc*  Mowhif  .Iwsrift 
eJeftj— -  •  *  <  1 

,*ti7i;ins  Eliroilic, 
7-*r:rr.  nrttivl  A*afto  dm).  IT 


tii^wtta  AOnrlifarli  rffUn. 


AVDDKU*. 
M  ScttHi*  TulHizi  nKs:Wn!,  to  JQ«ay  rp»p*uli.  the 
tttrat  cltJgro  wlxna  Amoks  tu  buetr  b*t,  Tha 
Lit.j;  LilmJ-ttil       pLebelana  to  the  filliieaihSp,  «*.- 

Tilled  tuailiR  -hsto  tlta  land*  -Zf  th*  EJlIltiu  «•!  (jMITiL 

f mum,!  the  pc^ttjuran*.  Cnjbtotod  the  unuau 
1'jn.i iwird  tho  uqsliltln  of  lil*tty  bj  U.o  nij-D,  tad 
mt4t  Ike  frn*dB!tj»  cdLlRzi,  B*  fin,  in  mKsiu,  esgn- 
jii^jUjn  tm&  ratify  to  t'r.e  Jtnnua  p*cpl<S  taal  to 
i-rrivi  lis  thai  aAdSMto  ttninte  miiut  ike  imhia  m 
-rf  tha  patdolaiia,  vrhv  taaaSmS  *a  Chair  loi»  ?fc# 
cr gain,  Aa  Stfrim  tbsn  drain  ea  to  t» 
ctllrd  lit    aecead  joandtr  of  TWk#,  alam  bf 

thiTJflna     (hi    Ltdtr    <pf    ihiDKt    b.4     H  «»» 

liTtthfd  ft  am  tin  tb«7  t*ta<f*  the  CkuiUi-u 
fi*  tu  t  iter  c7Txin«ifi,  a*,  in  «ir  (ipialnn,  Abrablot 
-  Unix  In  iMtni  Tturtli  j  to  be  tec«^dk4  ia  tit.  rccand 
friiiw«  or  ttt  gre&n*u  *cj  UbavejfAf  AtatJ^ot.  tbaea, 
Vhllfl  flip  In:  oeRun5fitiriB  ertba  irdinaistt  loft  open 
the  tier  of  *l«sctj  \.  lii'-Ti,  in  tim*.  wild  bra  iajoiej 
tod  datrey^d,  pcttujn,  the  bond  of  adnn.  tie 

Labtflbted  Pfr-iii!yn1  rawtit  TO  abdUliU  lid  hold  IJ-t/,  y 

en^rU:H  tfcij  arti^bct*  of  the  nsl*.-^.  To  ii«  end  ha 
a  r.  Ini:l£.j  a  bog  «o4  bhtCtAf  VST,  ihmsRb  s*"rj£i  toe 
Atrftkia  Qtoplo  bad  lif-  n.bice.  to  *iuUr2  ill 
J'fttjj'UPB  btin  -the  ra«Uoii  dugen,  b^ilMii  if 
ton  hnvic  tUbio  Hkutbit  tha  end?  band  Map*  free 

'rAfeoabam  lAwan  id]  by  &«.  Mad  or  an  w«- 
p.-ti,  and  f«ll  fnr  ierioo;  dHenoiiwd  lo  i*>-Lsh 
rikviTj  lad  sti-T.Liia  iii  vnttr  6-r  A«eric» ; 
:Scr^-™  TsJIica  s-»  Hip  tHUui  of  a  puuicad*,  i  etiaia 
ifndernt  ^eietlajiit*  bf  tha  waWanMaf  thowrUrt- 

I e^sttuted-  It  taaaL  ihsiahn,  to  the  Bonus 
f.r^dn  LLit  an  a  awe  «f  tha  mU  of  Bififmi  Tul^tai. 
Tfattattd  irilc  cc»ef  tie  EMt  anckatl  Aosoni/2cte 
«A  iit>  Etefeal  Oitr,  it  w*ubi  La  i'ltt  -  ?  f.  hand  Aotra 
Id  piMtfrit}  (he  name  tX  Airmiim. Lincoln,  lts^td  to 
til!  cf  tie  ti-iti  kinr.  cf  Jtwtt,  eaeh  la  hie  n«mi- 
^htxc  hninE  trtthed  for  the  w#Tbetog  eonrmUtrd 
to  ill  <m>  fi  iu  reflate  tha  abre  to  tie  dj$aLcf  of 
^ntsioadU 

"'  Ttifc  rlc«BDe  hat«  beter  fartDtkn  tha  TOJiii  of 
•jtn^li;r  aadtirer  whirl  Aik*fUii,  4PTE3ltoia  ycis* 
pp^  «mt  mis  to  th+ jneaCRT  PotiiS  ihm  h*  awprf 
wtiUag;  to  opta  as  en  of  I fhrxij  iii  pt;xr«3  lor 
Iialy,  Vain  Ulstipa  t  Tba  B?oitni  ritl  for 
(hit  U&erty  wiiiA  tie  Ammmni  k>  httfrlT  tnjoy. 
Yea  have  fourb*  wd  c^DajHanal— n»  atnqgfUaf*  *uli 
rntfr r.  M17  this  istvjue  Mima  be  tba  tnk«ra  «f  the 
pcrpafpj'J  of  jrooar  Llwrty  pad]  ti*  wttoaBOHBt  «f 


■a 

•Hm  Itp,  Icuiiujed  lVnii'niMieata'UfDeBa  jtf  (Ss.it 
hansiieifPrfaipJi  LeeBeiiiycwbyttefalihfidteterarHw 
of  lie  peopt ;  of  5Upe*». 

*'  Tn  ftwxx  Ntnooiii  0«sip«««.ta 
"Bsaaf^jBOPia,  WeS. 
"To  hb  Bxcelofrf  tie  Bwabtani  o(  th#  Usiud 
F.uim  of  AntndsB,"  1 
A  FJrwe  letter  rarif— "Theiiooo  b  aiwatltbiw 
handiFd  jKnan&i  welaitf  «sd  if  tie  £realdcni  la  rt> 
■ml&ed  by  mj  apkmatlr  atrwla  foea  ajsantiag  tt, 
Jt  niaiy  wuh  p«rt*t  proprietj-  &o  p^pptrd.  by  Kbit 
TnfmiirrnTit  iwpcintjup,  ju  a  eomei'Btgna,  told  it  it 
rr? lai.le  thit  ararr  ^tstotto  ondj  dtRKcritk 
CiitJpn  in  liu:?:  wnuid  tmi  1  blotk  to  be  put 
two  ft  to  cimii„t  ii:«-ir.n  of  Mr,  I.incin.  The  bijek 
ia*  been  aJupped  bea  i*^hnrn  to  H*w  V&A." 
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The  Sydney  Morning  Herald 
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THE  HEJECTED  STONE. 

Tiik  curious  monumental  frag- 
ment of  which  we  give  ;i  sketch 
on  this  page  is  interesting  to  out- 
readers  on  account  oi  its  origin, 
the  history  of  its  transmission  to 
Washington,  and  its  subsequent 
treatment  by  the  present  occu- 
pants of  the  White  House.  A  I 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  ! 
Gazette,  some  time  ago,  contrib- 
uted the  following  details  in  re- 
gard to  this  stone.  .Since  this 
account  was  -written  the  stone 
has  been  removed  to  the  rotun- 
da of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 


WEEKLY. 


[February  G,  18G9. 


"Instead  of  enter- 
ing the  East  Room,  as 

you  approach  it  by  the 
usual  way,  turn  to  the 

right  and  go  down  a 

tolerably  well-lighted 

stairway  to  the  level 

of  the  basement  or  cel- 
lar of  the  building.  A 

wide  paved  hall  runs 

the  entire  length  of  the 

house.    On  one  side  a 

kitchen,  store-rooms, 

and  other  apartments 

of  similar  character. 

On  the  opposite  ate 

other  store-rooms,  and 

besides  vaults  for  coal 

and  for  other  purposes. 

Let  us  enter  one  of 

these  near  the  east  end 

of  the  building.    It  is 

perhaps  30  or  40  feet 

square.    In  it  are  the 

furnaces.    The  floor  is 

stone.    The  furnaces 

are     bricked  over. 

There  are  piles  of  coal 

and  wood  in  various 

parts.    It  is  not  tidy, 

and    there    is  on  all 

sides  the  litter  that  be- 
longs to  such  a  place. 

You  shut  the  door  and 

it  is  gloomy  and  quiet, 

and  through  the  iron 

bars  across  the  win- 
dows you  can  see  the 

cobwebs  and  the  dust 

on   the   panes.  The 

door  which  leads  out 
into  the  area  on  the 

south  is  thick  and 
heavy,  and  barred  se- 
curely. As  you  face 
it  there  is  another  door 
at  the  right,  a  heavy  one  also.  If  curiosity,  or 
any  previous  information  of  what  is  hidden  there, 
prompts  you,  open  it.  It  will  grate  a  little  on 
its  unused  hinges.  There  is  just  room  to  sw  ing 
it  open,  as  it  turns  inward,  and  the  small  apart- 
ment is  nearly  filled  with  a  variety  of  trash. 
Y'ou  enter  part  way  and  then  are  obliged  to  shut 
the  door  in  order  to  move  around.  It  is  a  small 
place,  almost  like  a  cell.  It  may  be  ten  feet 
long  and  eight  wide.  There  is  one  grated  win- 
dow, dim  with  dust,  looking  out  into  an  area  un- 
der a  porch.  There  is  an  old  work-bench,  half 
covered  with  worn-out  coal  scuttles,  and  on  the 
floor  are  some  portions  of  broken  grates  and  old 
iron  pipes,  and  a  heap  of  coal  and  kindling.  An 
old  wine-box,  half  full  of  musty  feathers,  evident- 
ly pulled  out  of  a  ragged  cushion  which  lies  on 
the  window-sill  beside  it.  On  the  coal  and  kin- 
dling is  a  lot  of  shavings  half  mixed  with  feath- 
ers. Oil  that  heap  of  rubbish,  in  this  subter- 
ranean cell  of  the  White  House,  lies  a  stone  with 
this  inscription  [see  illustration]. 

"The  stone  upon  which  this  inscription  is  cut 
is  a  species  of  red  sandstone  very  similar  in  text- 
ure to  that  so  commonly  in  use  for  building  pur- 
poses in  our  Eastern  cities.  Its  surface  has  grown 
dark  by  age.  A  considerable  piece  has  been  bat- 
tered off,  and  there  the  grain  looks  fresh.  The 
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block  is  rectangular,  the  upper  surface  being  two 
feet  three  inches  long,  by  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  the  thickness  about  nine  inches. 

""The  translation  of  the  inscription,  which  will 
vary  slightly  with  the  word  for  which  the  letter 
D  in  the  last  line  but  one  is  an  abbreviation,  has 
been  tints  rendered : 

"  'The  citizen.-  of  Rome  dedicate  this  Stone,  taken 
from  the  Tomb  of  Si.nvius  Ttjixius,  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President  for  the  Second  Term  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  which  the  Memory  of  cither 
brave  defender  of  Liberty  may  bo  joined  to  that  of  the 
other.    A.D.  lsCO.' 

"The  story  of  this  block,  as  told  by  those 
about  the  White  House,  is  as  follows: 

"  It  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1865  or  begin- 
ning nt'  1860.  It  was  allowed  to  lie  on  the  porch 
of  the  White  House  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
One  side  of  the  box  which  held  it  was  at  length 
broken  off.  The  exposed  side  was  then  turned 
up  against  the  building.  .Some,  who  knew  its 
character,  criticising  the  treatment  it  was  receiv- 
ing severely,  it  was  taken  inside,  and  for  some 
time  formed  a  sort  of  foot-stool  under  a  window, 
where  orderlies  and  attendants  sat.  Finally, 
after  several  moves,  by  none  of  w  hich  was  its 
position  bettered,  it  found  its  w  ay  into  the  cellar 
when  the  White  House  was  being  renovated  last 
summer,  and  from  the  cellar  it  was  allowed  to 
rest,  at  leneth  in  the  cell  where  it  lies  to-dav. 


Whether  this  account  of  the  occupants  them- 
selves concerning  its  treatment  be  correct,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  block  as  described,  with  the 
inscription  as  given,  is  in  this  dark  coal-hole  in 
the  cellar  of  the  White  House  ;  and  in  any  case 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  present  occupant  that  it 
lies  there — it  is  more  than  disgraceful,  it  is  in- 
famous. 

"In  this  connection,  though  the  story  or  the 
legend  of  Servius  Tullius  is  familiar  to  even- 
reader,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  parallel 
between  the  old  Roman  King  and  President  Lin- 
coln. The  King  was  of  humble  origin.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  his  early  manhood.  He  was  kind  to 
the  poor,  heartily  espoused  the  cause  of  the  muss- 
es, strove  constantly  to  elevate  them,  and  espe- 
cially to  confer  upon  them  the  right  to  vote. 
Upon  announcing  his  determination  to  introduce 
a  freer  form  of  government  he  was  assassinated 
by  his  son-in-law,  who,  uniting  with  the  discon- 
tented Senators,  was  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
resentment  of  his  subjects.  The  memory  of  Ser- 
vius lived  long  among  the  common  people ;  their 
veneration  for  him  constantly  increased  ;  and  the 
usurper  with  his  followers  lived  in  daily  fear  lest 
the  people  should  rise  in  power  and  restore  the 
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In  the  same  eventful  spring  of  1861  that  marked  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War,  Italy  declared 
its  existence  as  a  united  kingdom.  In  fact,  just  as  the  bombardment  of  an  island  fortress  in  Charleston, 
S.C.,  riveted  the  attention  of  a  nation  plunging  into  civil  war,  the  kingdom  of  southern  Italy  made  a 
last-ditch  stand  against  northern  Italian  bombardment  of  a  waterfront  fortress  midway  between  Rome 
and  Naples.  The  two  sieges,  of  Fort  Sumter  and  of  Gaeta,  came  only  weeks  apart.  The  war  of  southern 
resistance  to  what  was  perceived  as  northern  invasion  roiled  Italy  for  years  to  follow.  It  prompted 
diplomatic  notes  from  the  American  secretary  of  state  to  the  northern  Italian  foreign  minister, 
conveying  the  sympathy  and  support  of  a  country  that  was  dealing  with  its  own  southern  insurgency 
to  another  young  nation  in  a  similar  plight.  It  prompted  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  pope  in 
Rome  and  Jefferson  Davis  in  Richmond,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Confederacy  that  General  Robert 

E.  Lee  would  cherish  to  his  dying  day  —  not  only  as  evidence  that  a  European 
power  had  conferred  diplomatic  recognition  upon  the  Confederacy,  but  even 
as  a  measure  of  divine  justification.  And  just  as  the  smoldering  embers  of  the 
Civil  War  stirred  a  mass  migration  of  American  blacks  to  the  northern  states, 
some  historians  have  traced  this  Italian  civil  war,  which  took  the  form  of 
guerrilla  fighting  and  brigandage,  to  the  mass  migration  from  southern  Italy  to 
the  New  World. 

Courtesy  of  MCRR  —  Museo  Centrale  del  Risorgimento  di  Roma  Francis  II,  the  Bourbon  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 

The  first  and  most  vociferous  opponent  of  a  united  Italy  was  the  dethroned 
ruler  of  the  Kingdom  of  Two  Sicilies,  the  Bourbon  monarch  Francis  II.  Once 
Gaeta  fell,  he  took  refuge  with  his  family  and  court  in  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
Papal  States.  Pope  Pius  IX  was  almost  as  adamantly  opposed  to  Italian  unification,  or  Risorgimento,  as 
the  Bourbon  king.  (To  the  increasingly  landlocked  pope,  a  united  Italy  spelled  shrinking  territory  and 
power  —  from  16,00  square  miles  in  1859  to  a  fifth  of  a  square  mile  today.)  From  his  Roman  exile, 
Francis  II  worked  to  foment  a  general  insurrection  against  the  new  "Piedmontese"  rulers  of  southern 
Italy.  What  followed  was  an  uprising  of  intense  drama  and  savagery,  which  was  excluded  from  history 
books  for  generations.  The  most  rigorous  historians  insist  that  about  8,000  southern  pro-Bourbon 
insurgents,  or  "brigands,"  as  they  were  known,  were  executed.  Revisionist  authors,  many  of  them 
partisans  of  the  "Neo-Borbonici"  association,  put  the  total  deaths  from  the  extended  northern 

campaign  to  suppress  the  insurrection  at  close  to  250,000.  And 
historians  allied  with  Civilta  Cattolica,  a  Jesuit  publication 
founded  in  1850,  have  argued  that  as  many  as  a  million  died  as 
a  result  of  the  brigandage. 

Courtesy  of  MCRR  —  Museo  Centrale  del  Risorgimento  di  Roma  Many  thousands  of  insurgents  in 
southern  Italy  were  executed  during  an  uprising  around  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
Here,  the  brigand  Francesco  Fasanella,  or  "Tinna. " 

Certainly  the  Lincoln  administration,  and  in  particular  the 
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Seward  State  Department,  were  well  aware  of  developments  in  Italy.  In  a  letter  written  just  after  the 
battle  of  Antietam  and  the  issuance  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  in  September 
1862,  Secretary  of  State  William  Seward  wrote  to  Ambassador  George  Perkins  Marsh,  the  envoy  to  the 
new  Kingdom  of  Italy:  "The  President  has  not  recognized  at  all  the  insurrectionary  movements  which 
have  recently  occurred  in  Italy,  and  has  proclaimed  no  neutrality  between  the  state  and  the 
insurgents.  We  know  there  only  the  Government,  the  authorities  and  the  flag  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
"The  letter  went  on  to  make  reference  to  Italy's  "insurgents"  and  "insurrection"  and  to  point  out  that 
the  American  government  was  "intent  upon  the  public  defense  in  the  domestic  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged"  and  was  "seldom  free  from  apprehensions  of  foreign  interference  in  that  struggle  in 
favor  of  the  [American  Confederate]  insurgents."  Seward  closed  the  letter  with  instructions  to 
Ambassador  Marsh  to  convey  this  message  to  Italy's  government  and  king:  "No  foreign  desire  is  more 
sincerely  cherished  by  the  United  States  than  that  for  the  stability,  peace,  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy." 

In  the  veiled  language  of  diplomacy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  more  explicit  comparison  between 
two  parallel  struggles.  The  term  "insurgents"  was  used  twice  in  the  letter,  once  for  the  Italian  brigands 
fighting  to  restore  a  Bourbon  monarchy,  and  once  for  the  Confederate  troops  battling  the  Union.  And 
the  intent  is  unmistakable:  We've  just  won  a  major  battle  and  taken  concrete  steps  to  eliminate 
slavery  —  one  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  the  Union  side  in  northern  Italy  was  its  seeming  reluctance  to 
declare  the  abolition  of  slavery  —  and  we  would  never  dream  of  interfering  in  the  southern  rebellion 

our  friends  in  northern  Italy  are  combating.  So  let's  agree  to  be  allies  in  all 
things.  (In  this  letter  it's  hard  to  say  whether  Seward  was  referring  narrowly 
to  a  specific  case  of  insurgency  or  more  broadly  to  the  brigand  uprising, 
but  in  a  September  1864  letter  Marsh  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  "the 
rural  districts  of  southern  Italy  are  [distracted]  by  brigandage  and  priestly 
and  political  intrigues.") 

Courtesy  of  MCRR  —  Museo  Centrale  del  Risorgimento  di  Roma  The  brigand  Vincenzo  Spinel li  was  captured  in  a  surprise 
raid  while  eating  dinner. 

The  Lincoln  administration  faced  a  huge  diplomatic  headache  late  in  1863 
when  Pope  Pius  IX  wrote  to  Jefferson  Davis,  addressing  him,  in  Latin,  as  the 
"President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  Richmond."  Davis  had  first 
written  the  pope  in  September  of  that  year  to  thank  him  for  his  letters  to  the  bishops  of  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  urging  them  to  call  for  an  end  to  the  war.  Davis  told  the  pope  that  he  had  "read 
with  emotion  the  deep  grief  expressed  [in  the  pope's  letters]  for  the  ruin  and  devastation  caused  by 
the  war  which  is  now  being  waged  by  the  United  States  against  the  States  and  people  which  have 
selected  me  as  their  President." 

In  response,  the  pope  told  Davis  that  he  had  "again  and  again  urged  and  exhorted"  his  bishops  to 
work  to  ensure  "that  the  fatal  civil  war  which  had  arisen  in  the  States  should  end,  and  that  the  people 
of  America  might  again  enjoy  mutual  peace  and  concord,  and  love  each  other  with  mutual  charity. 
"Though  the  letter  falls  well  short  of  official  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Confederacy,  many  in  the 
South  took  it  as  such.  General  Lee,  according  to  one  account,  kept  a  portrait  of  Pope  Pius  IX  and  told 
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a  visitor  that  "he  was  the  only  sovereign...  in  Europe  who  recognized  our  poor  Confederacy." 

Ex-Confederates  were  not  alone  in  believing  that  the  pope  had  given  the  Confederate  States 
diplomatic  recognition.  On  Aug.  18, 1876,  The  New  York  Times  ran  an  article  about  the  letter, 
headlined  "A  Relic  of  the  War  /  How  the  Pope  Recognized  the  Southern  Confederacy  —  His  Letter  to 
Jeff  Davis."  The  article  described  how  Dudley  Mann  had  forwarded  to  Davis  "the  formidable  Latin 
document,  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  recognition  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States.  "In 
northern  Italy,  according  to  a  letter  from  Ambassador  Marsh  to  Secretary  Seward,  "even  so 
unimportant  a  circumstance  as  the  recent  publication  of  the  correspondence  between  Jefferson  Davis 

and  the  Pope  has  produced  an  impression  quite  favorable  to  us."  Marsh  went 
on  to  point  out  that  "among  the  friends  of  progress"  and  of  the  Federal  cause 
in  Italy  "the  letters  are  thought  by  many  to  show  that  between  the  great 
enemy  of  African  liberty  in  America,  and  the  great  enemy  of  all  liberty  in 
Europe,  a  sympathy  exists  which  is  not  shared  by  the  people  of  the  North  or 
the  Government  which  represents  it." 

Courtesy  of  MCRR  —  Museo  Centrale  del  Risorgimento  di  Roma  Nunzio  Tamburrini,  a  brigand  chief,  left,  in  the  prison  of 
Civitavecchia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  ambiguity  of  Marsh's  wording:  the  North  of  which 
country?  The  Times  of  Jan.  15, 1864,  commented:  "Jeff  Davis  is  an  artful 
dodger."  The  letter  he  wrote  to  the  pope  "is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  tactics 
employed  by  the  rebel  leader  to  draw  forth  expressions  of  comfort  and  encouragement  from 
European  potentates.  "But  at  least  one  writer,  Charles  Chiniquy,  a  former  Roman  Catholic  priest,  noted 
that  the  letter  was  a  cause  of  considerable  discomfort  to  Lincoln  himself.  He  claimed  that  the 
president  told  him  that,  before  reading  the  pope's  letter,  "the  Roman  Catholics  could  see  that  I  was 
fighting  against  Jeff  Davis  and  his  Southern  Conspiracy.  But  now  they  must  believe  that  it  is  against 
Christ  and  His  holy  vicar,  the  Pope,  that  I  am  raising  my  sacrilegious  hands." 

According  to  Chiniquy's  account,  the  president  told  him  that  the  proliferating  array  of  assassination 
plots  that  had  been  uncovered  could  all  be  traced  back  to  Jesuits.  The  fact  that  Mary  Surratt  was  a 

Roman  Catholic,  that  John  Wilkes  Booth  had  apparently  converted  to 
Roman  Catholicism  and  that  Surratt's  son,  John,  escaped  to  Europe  after 
the  assassination  and  even  served  briefly  in  the  Ninth  Company  of  the 
Pontifical  Zouaves  in  the  Papal  States  before  being  returned  to  America  to 
stand  trial,  all  later  fed  into  conspiracy  theories  of  a  Catholic  role  in  the 
president's  assassination. 

Courtesy  of  MCRR  —  Museo  Centrale  del  Risorgimento  di  Roma  Three  "brigantesse, "  as  female  brigands  were  known. 

But  probably  the  greatest  impact  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  Lost 
Causes  was  the  chilling  effect  that  the  Confederate  defeat  had  upon  the 
hopes  of  a  Bourbon  revival  in  southern  Italy.  Francesco  Durante,  the  author 
of  "Italoamericana,"  a  history  of  the  two  countries'  reciprocal  literary 
influences  (to  be  published  in  English  translation  by  Fordham  University 
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Press  this  year),  points  out  that  Bourbon  loyalists  and  the  Vatican  watched  the  progress  of  the  Civil 
War  with  keen  interest,  despite  their  distaste  for  the  institution  of  slavery.  Durante  says,  "It  would  have 
been  proof,  in  a  sense,  that  the  thing  could  be  done." 

Sources:  "The  Lincoln  Murder  Conspiracies, "  William  Hanchett,  University  of  Illinois  Press,  Champaign, 
IL,  1986;  "Prisoner  of  the  Vatican:  The  Popes'  Secret  Plot  to  Capture  Rome  from  the  New  Italian  State, " 
David  1.  Kertzer,  Houghton  Mifflin  Harcourt,  New  York,  2004;  "L'unificazione  ita liana  vista  dai 
diplomatic!'  staunitensi, "  edited  by  Howard  R.  Marram,  Istituto  per  la  Storia  del  Risorgimento  Italiano, 
Rome,  1971  (most  of  this  correspondence  is  in  English,  even  though  the  book  was  published  in  Italy, 
in  four  volumes);  "Italo-American  Diplomatic  Relations  1861-1882,  "Sister  Mary  Philip  Trauth,  The 
Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  Washington  DC,  1958. 
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coauthor  of  "Latitude  Zero:  Tales  of  the  Equator"  and  the  author  of  "Coast  to  Coast: 
Vintage  Travel  in  North  America. "  He  is  the  translator  of  "A  Pimp's  Notes, "  "Swimming  to 
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